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tions to which we have grown accustomed, and that
in matters of social constitution, the field of possi-
bilities is much more extensive than men living in
their various societies are ready to imagine.'
The field of possibilities was more extensive than
men imagined ! Here was the real justification for
the study of democracy in America. Democracy was
on the march, but the manner in which it was to
come, the form it was to take, the consequences it
was to have, were all matters over which men might
exercise control. And for everything that concerned
democracy America was not only the most convenient
but the most elaborate laboratory. It held the
answer to the questions which were bound to trouble
the Old World. Can men govern themselves ? Is it
possible to reconcile liberty and order, the individual
and the state ? Does democracy but substitute the
tyranny of the majority for the tyranny of the few ?
Can any government tolerate free speech and a free-
press, or will liberty inevitably degenerate into
license ? Can men of different races, tongues, and
faiths live amicably side by side ? Will the melting-
pot, with its fusing of peoples, produce an inferior
race ? Will universal education be accompanied by
a vulgarization of culture ? Can art, literature, and
philosophy flourish in a society which substitutes the
verdict of the majority for the judgment of training
and tradition ? Is democracy synonymous with
mediocrity, and is the well-being of the many worth
the sacrifice of beauty and grace ? Will democracy
so depreciate the military virtues as to expose itself
to enervation from within and destruction from with-
out ?
No scholar could hope to find conclusive answers
to questions so profound and so complex, but that
the American experience might illuminate the pro-